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What is bourgeois merttocracy . 
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indigent and lazy, elitism is a 
ruigotten and embarrassing (X)n- 
ccpt. Bitist ideals and social hier¬ 
archies are something from an un¬ 
enlightened past. In our new feel¬ 
good era, everybody is okay, and 
anfi firademic stBiidBius 
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tion of the masses via 
Polaroids and 
radio shows and 

and even (oh mereifully waning 
fad!) karaoke machines. 

Certainly, our consumer culture 

indulges the whims of the massK. 

but this has nothing to do with 
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Henry’s book In Defense of Elit¬ 
ism diagnoses the problems of 
American culture as a battle be¬ 
tween elitism and egalitarianism, 
in which egalitarianism has taken 
the upper hand in all sectors of 
society, politics and education ... 
with disastrous results. While 
many of his criticisms ring true, 
Hemy’s definition of elitism falls 
short. He discusses not simply a 
choice segment of society and its 
failings, but rather the loss of solid 
middle class values throughout our 
culture. His muddled analysis of 
contemporary problems wavers 
between a strong distaste for MTV 
and unabashed support for ad¬ 
vancement through merit Heniy, 
a self-professed card-carrying 
Democrat, thinks things have 2 one 
too far. 




elitism. Gimmicks have always 
been sold to the general public— 
it’s simply a result of capitalism 
and technology in a largely middle 
class society. The elite still attend 
the symphony and opera and visit 
art museums. Henry might find 
consumer culture aesthetically dis- 
tasteiful, but the consumption of 
trash has little to do with elitism. 
Henry mistakenly perceives the 
recent past as a bastion of morality, 
self-discipline and impeccable 
middle class taste. 

Henry’s rhetoric forces readers 
to waver between agreement and 
nausea. He makes some salient 
points about the pervasive relativ¬ 
ism in our society, which ignores a 
rich Western heritage in the 
struggle to include all viewpoints 
and offend no one. But Henry’s 
dismissive tone often makes him 
seem more like Rush Limbaugh 
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“!;S"discussion of ideolo^ 
educadon in a chapter on ^ 
Old Golden Rule Days, 
closest to defimng a P ' 

portrait of schools 

Uon—the “dumbing down of cur 

ricula, the emphasis on psycho¬ 
logical counseling and the decline 
in learning as measured by stan¬ 
dardized tests. Here, with con¬ 
vincing anecdotes and statisucs, 
Henry presents an area of society 
in which traditional values have 
been noticeably abandoned in the 
name of diversity and political cor¬ 
rectness. His examples of top- 
notch college students’ ignorance 
— startling despite their familiar- 
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Henry takes to task such recent 
innovations as the “Afrocentric” 
curricula, which teaches from texts 
filled with outright lies about the 
African past. Such an education, 
Henry argues, “breeds children 
who are resentful, hostile, even 
paranoid. It fosters a pseudo-ra¬ 
cial pride not far removed from 
hatred.” Even worse, targeted cur¬ 
ricula make children suspicious of 
mainstream information sources 
which, despite their occasional 
bias, still serve as a unifying source 
of society’s information. 

Unfortunately, Henry still ap¬ 
plies the utilitarian calculus to his 
so-called “elite” values, which are 
not goods in themselves—Henry 
argues for their inclusion on the 
basis that elite values will produce 
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than throwing black students into 
unfair situations, Sowell argues that 
they should attend schools at their 
level of preparation in order to 
succeed. 

Henry speaks strongly against 
group rights and group thinking, 
which encourage a victim mental¬ 
ity. In a rare show of wisdom, he 
writes, “Perhaps it is time to stop 
thinking of blacks—and having 
them think of themselves—^as a 
category. Let them rise or fall as 
individuals. That would be, in the 
moral and metaphysical sense, an 
affirmative action.” Any individual 
of talent, he reasons, should be 
able to succeed. 

But the subtle must give way to 
the ridiculous, and Henry launches 
into a critique of Afrocentrism in 
the academy, targeting “scholars” 
such as Leonard Jeffries who raged 
about whites being “ice people” 
while tenured at the City College 
of New York. Although Henry 
accurately complains about the 
half-lies being taught to young 
children—that blacks invented the 
light bulb, the telephone and the 
elevator—he makes a deeper at¬ 
tack on what he considers the teach¬ 
ing of the “nonrational.” 

While. 
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IS tius; personal responsibility and 
the Puntan work ethic should pre- 
mlm all sectors of society, and 
academic, social and politick ad¬ 
vancement should be based on 
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than a serious critic of modem 
thinhng Heniy writes conde- 

SMnd.ngly,“itisscarcelythesame 

thing to put a man on the moon as 
to put a bone in your nose.” Irom- 

spei 0^7 * could 
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la. hardly people concerned with 
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our children, but this is merely a 
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taught lies to make them “feel 
good” about their heritage, there 
are other viewpoints and standards 
besides the rationalistic Western 
one. Or rather, the Western tradi- 
rion itself embraces experiments 
in the nonrationalistic, artistic and 

free-flowing. To reduce our Euro¬ 
pe^ heritage to the Protestant work 
ethic is to ignore the multifaceted 

nature of all that our history has 

contained. 

Henry complains that 
multiculturahsm is the ultimate 

redactio ad absurdum. But he 
m^es a similar move when he 
baldly asserts “America has many 
races It needs only one culture ” 
America ever had only one 

Some shared principles 
perhaps, but one unified culture 

has^ver existed in this countoi. 
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to companng square danctataai 
blues to ballet and opera, hL 

doM not invoke the sublime, bm 
rather argues against square dair. 
mg and blues that “the techniques 
are less arduous and less demand¬ 
ing of long learning, the underly¬ 
ing symbolic language is less com¬ 
plicated, the range of expression^ 
less profound, and the worship of 
beauty is muddied by the louer 
aims of community fellowship. 
Above all, these arts are less intel¬ 
lectual—less cerebral, less abstract, 
less of a test.” 

Indeed, in the arts in which Henry 
finds egalitarianism most objec¬ 
tionable, he also makes his most 
mundane argument, reducing great 
works to an intellectual test 
Throughout In Defense of EW* 
isnij Henry fails to understand the 
nature of individual greatness and 
genius required by the elite. His 

narrow and self-righteous celebra¬ 
tion of bourgeois meritocracy bC' 
travs fhft nnhlft title of his book an 
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trays the noble title of his 
its calling. 

Neomi Rao, 
a senior in Sillimcui. 
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